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PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 


Review of Dwight’s Theology, continued from page 203. 


Before we proceed with our review, we think 
it will prove interesting to our readers to be- 
come better acquainted with the histery of this 
truly eminent man: we therefore need offer 
no apology for devoting a few pages to a sketch 
of his interesting life. 

Timothy Dwight was born at Northampton, 
in the county of Ilampshire, in the State of 
Massachusetts, on the L4th day of May, A. D. 
1752. The first ancestor of his father’s fami- 
ly inAmerica came from Dedham, in England, 
and settled at Dedham, in Massachusetts, in 
1637. The subject of this Memoir was able to 
look back on each individual in that line, 
including five generations, as spiritual mem- 
bers of the church of Christ. His father re- 
ceived his education at Yale College, and was 
by profession a merchant. His mother was 
the third daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the 
celebrated Presideut of Nassau Hall. She de- 
voted herself to the instruction of this son with 
the most assiduous attention, without however 
neglecting the several claims which her nu- 
merous rising family had upon her care. She 
began to instruct him almost as svon as he 
was uble to speak 3; and such was his eager- 
hess, as well as his capacity for improvement, 
that he is stated to have learned the alphabet 
at a single lesson; and before he was four 
years old was able to read the Bible with ease 
and correctness. He continued the pupil of 
his mother, till he arrived at the age of six 
years. She also instilled into his opening 
understanding those principles of piety and 
virtue which, combined with the influence of 
his father’s example, under the blessing of Di- 
vine Providence, laid the foundation of his fu- 
ture eminence. 

At the age of six, he was sent to the gram- 
mar school, and pursued his studies with such 
alacrity that, at the age of eight, he would have 
been prepared for admission into college, had 
not the discontinuance of the school interrup- 
ted his progress, and placed him again under 
the faithful tuition of his affectionate mother. 
This domestic education rendered bim fond of 





home ; and Jed him to feel a livelier interest 
than is usual with boys of the same age, in 
the conversation of those who were older than 
himself. His father’s hospitable house was 
the well-known resort of men of intelligence ; 
and even at this very early period of his life, 
while listening to their conversation on the 
character of the great men of the age, both in 
the colonies and in Europe, a deep and lasting 
impression was made upon bis mind; and he 
then formed a resolution, that he would make 
every effort in his power to equal those, whose 
talents and character he heard so highly extoll- 
ed. 

In his twelfth year, he went to Middletown, 
to pursue his studies under the Rev. E. Hun- 
tingtun, a gentleman of high classical attain- 
ments. Not content with the time regularly 
allotted to study in the school, he spent most 
of his leisure hours at home in intense appli- 
cation. His conduct continued to be marked 
with the strictest propriety, and his manners 
were amiable and affectionate. 

When he had just passed his thirteenth 
year, he was admitted as a member of Yale 
College. Here he had the misfortune to break 
his arm, and for several months he was preven- 
ted by sickness from pursuing his studies ; 
which circumstances, together with the irregu- 
larities which at that time unhappily prevail- 
ed in the college, tended much to imptde his 
advancement in knowledge. He however 
gained considerable reputation for genius and 
acquirements ; and his information and ad- 
dress rendered his society generally pleasing. 

In addition to his ordinary pursuits, he at- 
tained such a degree of excellency in pen- 
manship, that his writing was with difficulty 
distinguished from engraving. He was also 
skilled in poetry and music, particularly sacred 
music. 

While at college he formed a resolution 
to which he adhered during the remainder 
of his collegiate life, to employ fourteen hours 
each day in close application to his studies. 
At that time college prayers began at half-past 
five o’clock in the morning in the winter, and 
at half-past four in the summer ; before which 
hour he regularly construed and passed @ 
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hundred lines of Homer. ‘This lesson, which 
formed no part of the regular college exer- 
cises, was, of course, acquired by candle light. 
As he advanced, it was gradually increased 
to a much larger quantity. By this incessant 
application to study his eyes became seri- 
ously affected, and a foundation was thus early 
laid for that weakness in them, which caused 
him so much distress during the remainder 
of his life. He received the degree of Bachi- 
elor of Arts in the year 1769, when he was a 
little past seventeen years of age. 

A short time after leaving college he was 
employed to take charge of a grammar school 
at New Haven. This was the commencement 
of that course of life, which, with very little 
interruption, he pursued for nearly fifty years ; 
a course of life in which Providence had pe- 
culiarly qualified him to excel. 

In 1771, at the age of nineteen, he was cho- 
sen a tutor in Yale College. In this situation 
he remained for six succeeding years, perform- 
ing its duties with distinguished success and re- 
putation. His associates were men of eminent 
talents ; and by their united efforts, the in- 
stitution secon acquired considerable celebrity. 
It was in the first year of his tutorship, that 
he commenced writing his “ Conquest of Ca- 
naan,” a regular epic poem. About this time 
he was inoculated for the small-pox ; by which, 
and too early a return to study, his eyes were 
so, seriously injured as to cause him, through 
life, a great degree of pain and embarrass- 
ment. 

In the year 1772, he received the degree of 
Master of Arts. On that occasion he deliver- 
ed, as an exercise his “ Dissertation on the 
History, Eloquence, and Poetry of the Bi- 
ble,” which was afterwards published, both in 
America and in Europe. It unfolded, at that 
early age, the bolder features of the author’s 
mind; and evinced great maturity of judgment 
and taste. The field of thought was new in 
that ceuntry. The style is described as dig- 
nified and manly, and formed by a standard 
truly classical. Ata subsequent period, dur- 
ing his residence in college as a tutor, he 
engaged deeply, and with great success, in the 
study of the higher branches of the mathe- 
matics. 

During the second year of his tutorship, he 
attempted, by a very restricted and vegetable 
diet, to remove the necessity for bodily ex- 
ercise, and yet to secure himself from the dul- 
ness incident to a full habit and inactive life ; 
but, his health rapidly declining, a physician 
whom he consulted recommended to him, 
among other things, a daily course of vigorous 
bodily exercise, as the only means of restor- 
ing his constitution to its primitive vigour.— 
He followed his advice; and, within twelve 

months, walked upwards of two thousand 
miles, and rode on horseback upwards of | 
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three thousand. To his perseverance in this 
system, he was probably indebted for his re. 
covery ; as well as for the uninterrupted health 
and vigour of constitution which he enjoyed 
for the ensuing forty years. 

In 1774, Mr. Dwight united~ himself to the 
college church. At this time, it was his expec. 
tation to pursue the practice of law 3 and his 
studies were directed towards that object. In 
March 1777, he married Miss Woolsey, of 
Long-Island. They had eight sons; of whom 
six survived their father. Mrs. Dwight is still 
living. 

In May of the above year, the college was 
broken up by the war; and the students left 
New-Haven and pursued their studies under 
their respective tutors, in places less exposed 
to the sudden incursions of theenemy. Early 
in June he was licensed as a preacher in his 
native county of Hampshire, in the State of 
Massachusetts. Soon after he was appointed 
chaplain to General Parsons’ brigade, which 
was part of the divison of General Putnan, in 
the army of the United States. He joined the 
army at West Point, in October. ‘The troops, 
who composed the brigade, were principally 
Connecticut farmers; men who had been pi- 
ously educated, and who were willing to lis- 
ten to the truths of the Gospel, even in a camp. 
On the Sabbath, they heard him with profound 
attention. During the week, they saw him 
exerting himself, as far as Jay in his power, to 
instruct them in morals and religion. Several 
of his discourses delivered to the whole army, 
owing partly to their intrinsic merit, and part- 
ly to the feelings of the times, gained him high 
reputation with the American public. He al- 
so wrote several patriotic songs, which were 
universally popular among his countrymen. His 
connexion with the army enabled him to form 
an extensive aguaintance with many officers 
of distinction; and, among others, General 
Washington, who honoured him with flattering 
attentions. 

He remained in the army a little more thaa 
a year; when the news of his father’s death 
rendered it necessary for him to resign his of- 
fice, in order to console his mother, and to 
assist her in the support and education of her 
numerous family. Mr. Dwight had left a wid- 
ow and thirteen children ; ten of whom were 
under twenty-one years of age. The subject” 
of this memoir was the eldest; and on him de- 
volved the care of the family, at a period when 
the circumstances of the country rendered the 
task peculiarly difficult. In this situation he 
passed five years of ihe most interesting peri- 
od of his life; performing in an exemplary man- 
ner the office of a son and a brother. The 
government and education of the children, as 
well as the daily provision for their wants, de- 





‘pended almost exclusively upon. his exertions. 
To accomplish these objects he postponed his 
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own establishment for life, and a provision for 
his family. ‘Though destitute of property, he 
relinquished his own proportion ofthe family 
estate, in favour of his brothers and sisters. 
His mother was accustomed to acknowledge, 
in langeage of eloquent affection and gratitude, 
his kindness, faithfulness, and generosity to her 
and her children. The respect which she 
manifested towards him, though perhaps not 
his inferior ia native powers of mind, resem- 
bled the affection of a dutiful child towards a 
jather, rather than the feelings of a mother for 
lier son. 

During this period, he laboured through the 
week upon the patrimonial farm, and preach- 
ed on the Sunday to several destitute congre- 
gations in the neighbouring towns. He also 
established a school at Northampton, for the 
instruction of youth of both sexes; which was 
almost immediately resorted to by such a num- 
ber of pupils, that he was under the necessity 
of employing two assistants. A part of one 
of the classes in his college repaired to North- 
ampton, and placed themselves under his care 
as their preceptor. ‘The compensation which 
he received for preaching, as well as the profits 
of his school, were all expended in the support 
of the common family. 

A strong disposition was manifested by the 
inhabitants of Northampton, to employ him 
in civil life. In the county conventions, he 
repeatediy represented the town; and, in con- 
nexion with a few individuals, met and resis- 
ted that spirit of disorganization and licentious- 
ness which was then unhappily prevalent. 
Twice he consented to serve the town as their 
representative in the State Legislature. ‘This 
was in the years 1781 and 1782, just before 
the close of the war of Independence ; when 
subjects of an interesting and perplexing na- 
ture, growing out of the great controversy in 
which the country had so long been engaged, 
extensively agitated the public mind, and en- 
grossed legislative attention. Every thing was 
unsettled. The war had sundered not only 
the cords which fastened the colonies to the 
mother country, but those also which bound 
them to each other. The old foundations 
were destreyed ; and new ones were to be es- 
tablished. In this situation, inexperienced as 
he was in the business of a politician or a leg- 
islator, he at once became one of the most in- 
dustrious and influential members of that body, 
and was greatly admired and distinguished for 
his talents and eloquence. All his exertions 
were on the side of good order and good mor- 
als; and indicated a steady attachment to the 
principles of rational liberty, and a decided 
hostility to licentiousness. 

On one occasion he was enabled to prove 
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such grants were unpopular. During his oc- 
casional absence from the House, the petition 
had been called up ; and, after finding but few, 
and those not very warm advocates, liad *been 
generally negatived. On taking his seat, Mr. 
Dwight learning what had occurred, moved a 
re-consideration of the vote. In a spevch of 
about an hour in length, fraught with wit, with 
argument, and with eloquence, and received 
with marked applause from the members and 
the spectators, he effectually changed the feel- 
ings of the House, and procured a_ nearly 
unanimous vote in favour of the grant. 

At this period, he was again earnesfly Soli- 
cited to quit the clerical profession, and de- 
vote himself to public life, and some flattering 
proposals were made him in the event of his 
so doing ; but, nothing could change his-resolu- 
tion. In May 1783, he was ordained accord- 
ing to the rites of the communiiy to which he 
belonged, to the pastoral charge of the par- 
ish of Greenfield; but the stipend, which 
consisted of five hundred dollars, the use of six 
acres of parochial land, and twenty cords of 
wood, did not allow, with the many claims on 
his purse, of his relinquishing tuition. During 
the twelve years of his residence at Greenfield, 
he instructed upwards of one thousand pupils. 
Besides the instruction of his school, he preach- 
ed twice every Sunday, and regularly visited 
his people. He also cultivated with his own 
hands a large garden. Having numerous fam- 
ily connexions and friends, he entertained an 
almost uninterrupted succession’ of company 3 
greater, it is said, than any individual in the 
State. Greenfield was the resort of learning, 
of talents, of refinement, and of piety; and 
his own hospitable doors were ever open to 
welcome the stranger, as well as the friend. 
He was the centre of such extensive attrac- 
iions as entirely to have altered the aspect of 
society in the regions around him. 

In 1787, Mr. Dwiglit received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, from the college at Prince- 
ton, New-Jersey. He was then thirty-five 
years of age. 

In May, 1795, the Presidency of Yale Col- 
lege becoming vacant, Dr. Dwight was appoin- 
ted to fill that station. The people of his 
parish, with whom he had lived for twelve 
years, in uninterrupted harmony, heard of 
his appointment with extreme regret, and did 
not surrender him without great reluctance. 
We are now entering upon a very interesting 
period of his life. The state of Yale College, 
at the time of his accession to the office of 
President, was most unhappy ; and one of the 
greatest evils under which it was suffering, was 
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collection of youths, who were fascinated with 
ideas of mental as well as political indepen- 
dence, and who were easily induced to shake 
off what they considered to be the shackles of 
habit and superstition. The degree to which 
it prevailed may be conjectured from the fact, 
that a considerable portion of the class which 
Dr. Dwight first taught had assumed the names 
of the principal English and French infidels ; 
and were more familiarly known by them than 
bytheirown. To extirpate a spirit so fatal, he 
availed himself of an early and decisive oppor- 
tunity. Forensic disputation was an impor- 
tant exercise of the senior class. For this 
purpose they were formed into a convenient 
number of divisions ; and it was the practice 
for each division to agree upon several ques- 
tions, and then refer them to the President to 
select which he thought proper. Hitherto the 
students had not been allowed to discuss any 
question which involved the inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; from an apprehension that the ex- 
amination of these points would expose them 
to the contagion of scepticism. As infidelity 
was extensively prevalent in the State, and 
in the country, the effect of this course upon 
the minds of the students had been unhappy. 
It had led them to believe that their instructors 
were afraid to meet the question fairly; and 
that Christianity was supported by authority, 
and not by argument. One of the questions 
presented by the first division was ; “ Are the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament the 
word of God?” ‘To their surprise the Presi- 
dent selected it for discussion ; told them to 
write on which side they pleased, as he should 
not impute to them any sentiments which they 
advanced as their own; and requested those, 
who should write on the negative side of the 
question, to collect all the facts and arguments 
which they could produce ; enjoining it upon 
them, however, to treat the subject with be- 
coming respect and reverence. Most, if not 
all of the members of the division, came for- 
ward as the champions of infidelity. When they 
had finished the discussion, he first examined 
the ground they had taken; triumphantly re- 
futed their arguments ; proved to them, that 
their statement of facts was mistaken, or ir- 
relevant; and to their astonishment, convinced 
them, that their acquaintance with the subject 
was wholly superficial. After this he entered 
into a direct defence of the Divine origin of 
Christianity, in a strain of powerful argument, 
and animated eloquence, which. nothing could 
resist. The effect upon the students was elec- 
trical. From that moment infidelity was not 
only without a strong-hold, but without a lurk- 
weULlace. To espouse her cause was now as 
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Dr. Dwight’s system of discipline was pecu- 
liarly his own, and commanded universal ap. 
probation. His mode of instructing was also 
equally excellent. [lis long experience in this 
employment had made him thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the youthful character, and ena- 
bled him to teach as well as to govern young 
men with extraordinary success. Jn the year 
1795, when he entered upon the duties of his 
office, the whole number of students was one 
hundred and ten. Almost immediately after 
his accession, they began to increase, and in 
the course of his presidency amounted to three 
hundred and thirteen ; an increase unexampled 
in any similar institution in the United States. 
It was never any part of his plan merely to 
discharge his duty: he did it with his whole 
mind and heart; and thought nothing ade- 
quately done, till all was done that the case 
admitted of: The public,” says Professor 
Silliman, “ have been little aware of the extent 
and diversity of the labours of President Dwight, 
in this institution. He has, in fact, discharged 
the duties of four offices, either of which is, or- 
dinarily, considered as sufficient to engross the 
time and talents of one man.” “ Ilis object 
was not only to instruct the young men under 
his care, in the particular sciences which came 
before them, but to fit them, by repeated 
counsels, and by information pressed upon them 
with parental solicitude, for the various scenes 
into which they were to pass in life.” He en- 
couraged the students, especially those of the 
senior class, in all their difficulties and troub- 
les tocome to him for advice and assistance. 
In every such case, the instructor was forgot- 
ten in the friend and the father. | His pupils 
familiarly spoke of him as “ the young man’s 
friend.” | 

At the commencement of his presidency the 
Professorship of Theology was vacant. The 
Corporation proposed to appoint him in form 
to the office; but for the first ten years he 
would consent only to an annual appointment. 
In 1805 it was made permanent ; when, as we 
have stated, he was allowed an amanuensis. 

None but his intimate friends knew how 
great, at this period, were his sufferings from 
weakness of sight. For years it was with ex- 
treme difficulty that he could read or write 
even a sentence. He was greatly alarmed, for 


proaching gutta serena. Repeatedly the pres- 
sure on the brain was so great as to produce 
momentary blindness, and apparently to threat- 
en apoplexy. Occasionally, fur weeks togeth- 
er, the anguish of his eyes was so intense, 
that it required powerful exertion to draw off his 
mind to any other subject ; and often, after 
attempting in vain to sleep, he has risen from 
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Inthe year 1766, he commenced journeying 
on horseback, or in a vebicle called a “ sulky,” 
during the college vacations. ‘This practice 
he continued through the remainder of his 
life, except the last year; and in these various 
journeys, it is computed that he rode about 
iwenty thousand miles. . 

To enumerate the various literary, charita- 
ble, and pious institutions which Dr. Dwight 
was active in founding or assisting, would be 
a laborious empioyment. He was particularly 
interested in the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences ; the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, to whose funds he was a liberal con- 
tributor of upwards of. one thousand dollars ; 
the Society for Foreign Missions, established in 
the year 1809, at Boston, Massachusetts 5 the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, in that 
State; and above all the British and Foreign 
sible Society. From the time of the establish- 
ment of that most illustrious and sublime char- 
ity which has ever engaged the attention, or 
drawn. forth the exertions and the wealth of 
the pious and benevolent, it was the ardent 
wish of President Dwight to see a similar in- 
stitution established in the United States ; and 
it was a consoling consideration to him, that 
he lived to see it accomplished. In addition 
to these institutions, a long list of more con- 
fined but active societies had the benefit of his 
influence and patronage. 

At the age of sixty-three, owing to his reg- 
u'arity, temperance, and exercise, he had be- 
come more active and energetic than most men 
of forty. No apparent declension was discern- 
able in the powers either of his body or his 
mind. About this time, however, he was seiz- 
ed with the first attack of a disease to which 
he finally became a victim. That attack was 
most severe, and it made fearful ravages on a 
constitution which had increased in strength 
and firmness for more than sixty years. A- 
midst his extreme sufferings, not a murmur, 
not a repining expression escaped from his lips. 
His mind was perfectly clear, and his reason 
unclouded. Patience under suffering, and re- 
signation to the will of God, were exhibited by 
him in the most striking and exemplary man- 
ner. His conversation was the conversation 
of a Christian, not only free from complaint, 
but at times cheerful and animated : his pray- 
ers were fervent, but full of humility, submis- 
sion, and hope. 

At the end of twelve weeks, his disease as- 
sumed a more favorable appearance, so that 
he was able, through the summer, to preach 
in the chapel, to hear recitations, and to at- 
tend to a class of theological students, who 
were pursuing their studies under his direction. 
He also wrote, during this season, several Es- 
says on the Evidences of Divine Revelation, 
and on other subjects ; the whole forming mat- 
ter for a considerable volume. The last of 
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these Essays was finished only three days be- 
fore his death. [le alse wrote the latter half 
of a poem of about filteen hundred lines, on 
* Genius and Conmon Sense.’ Other works 
also were begun or projected; but he was now 
drawing fast towards the close of his earthly 
labours. : 

He met his senior class for the last time, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 27th, when he took cold, 
was worse fromthe exertion, and did net go 
outagain. He still, continued however, to hear 
the theological class at his house. ‘Their last 
recitation was only a week before his death ; 
his suiferings at the time were extreme, and his 
debility scarcely permitted him to speak at all ; 
but his mind abstracted itself from its sympa- 
thy with an agonized frame ; and in a discourse 
for one hour and a half on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he reasoned upon and illustrated it in 
the most cogent aod interesting manner, and 
left an indelible impression on the miads of 
bis pupils. 

He continued in a state of great suffering 
till ‘Tuesday the 7th of January, 18173; when 
his disorder assumed a most alarming aspect, 
and terminated his life on the Saturday follow- 
ing. On the Thursday of that week he got 
out of his bed, was dressed, and sat in his 
chair till evening. He answered questions put 
to him, with clearness and promptitude ;_ in- 
quired with affection respecting his friends and 
neighbours ; and in the evening attempted to 
conduct family prayer, and proceeded for a 
few minutes with clearness and propriety, but 
a paroxysm of pain rendered him incapable 
of utterance, and he desisted. On Friday, it 
being apprehended by his family that he was 
not aware of his approaching dissolution, the 
fact was announced tohim. He received the 
intelligence with great calmness, and at short 
intervals through the day, when his sufferings 
permitted, he conversed on various topics in 
his usual manner. Subjects connected with 
the great objects of his labours, his desires, 
and his prayers, through life ; the effusion of 
the Spirit of God, revivals of religion, the 
propagation of Christianity, and the dissem- 
ination of the Scriptures, were not only near 
his heart, but, when mentioned, kindled his feel- 
ings and awakened hisdevotion. Inthe course 
of the evening, at his request, the eighth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans was read to 
him. He listened to it with great atention, 
remarked upon a mistranslation in one or two 
places; spoke with much fervour of pious 
emotion on the subject of the chapter ; and at 
the close of it exclaimed, “ O what a glorious 
apostrophe !” He also made a number of re- 
marks on the opinions and sentiments of sume 
of the English divines, particularly Clark and 
Waterland, respecting the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. Upon being reminded that his religious 
friends would be gratified to learn his views 
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and feelings at the prospect of death, he be- 


gan to make some remarks upon the promises of 


the Gospel, when he was seized with a par- 
oxysm of distress, which prevented him from 
proceeding. A few hours before his death, the 
subject was, for the last time, mentioned. He 
appeared to comprehend the object in view, 
and, though be spoke with difficulty, he an- 
swered with clearness, that in the extreme 
sickness with which he was visited in the spring, 
during some weeks of which he had no expec- 
tation of recovering, be had experienced more 
support and comfort from religion, and the 
promises of the Gospel, than he had ever reali- 
zed at any former period of his life. “ Had I 
died then,” he said, * that fact would doubt- 
less have been considered as affording strong 
evidence of the sincerity and reality of my 
faith; but, as I recovered, it probably made 
but little impression.” It was a sentiment 
often inculcated by him, that it was more safe 
to rely upon the tenor of a person’s life, as ev- 
idence of the true state of his religious charac- 
ter, than upon declarations made upon a death- 
bed. Inthe above-mentioned remark, there 
is little reason to doubt that he alluded to that 
subject, and intended that it should apply to 
his former sentiments. After this he requested 
his brother to read to him the 17th chapter of 
St. John. While listening to the latter verses 
of the chapter, he exclaimed, “OQ! what tri- 
umphant truths! Attefwardsthe 14th, 15th, 
and 16th chapters were read to him. He lis- 
tened attentively, and spoke with lively interest 
on various passages. Lis mind however began 
to wander while the last chapter was being read, 
and it was not completed. 

For several of his last hours, his organs of 
speech were much affected ; but his mind was 
unclouded, and his thoughts were fixed on death 
and heaven. [le was occupied a great part 
of the time in speaking, sometimes in an au- 
dible voice, and sometimes in a whisper. His 
language, though inarticulate, was evidently 
that of prayer and adoration. His eyes ap- 
peared to be fixed on that celestial world 
whose gates were just opening to receive his 
departing spirit into the mansions of everlast- 
ing rest. He did not appear, for several hours 

reviously to his death, to suffer much pain; 
but continued to breathe more and more short- 
ly, until a few minutes before three o’clock, 
on Saturday the 11th of January, when he ex- 
pired in perfect peace.—His death caused deep 
and general sorrow, not only through the State 
of Connecticut, but through New England, and 
extensively through the Union. Beloved by 


his relatives, esteemed by his friends, revered 
by his pupils, and highly honoured by his 
countrymen, his loss was universally consider- 
ed asa great public as well as private calam- 
ity, and the expressions of veneration for his 
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minishing up to the present period, and are not 
likely to be soon forgotten. ‘To New England 
he was ‘fa father, her moral legislator, and his 
life is an era in her history.” ‘Thus lived and 
thus died, the lamented author of the valuable 
work now before us. We must leave his char- 
acter to speak for itself. Those who knew 
him have spoken in high terms of eulogy of bis 
native powers of intellect, his extraordinary 
assiduity, his entire command of his thoughts, 
and his large attainments in science and litera- 
ture. Still more highly have they spoken of his 
moral and religious virtues, and especially of 
his disinterestedness, his charity, his hospitality, 
his habitual Christian cheerfulness, his warmth 
of friendship, his domestic virtues in his own 
happy circle; and, above all, of his patience, 
his meekness, and his humility. 
(To be continued.) 


———— we we 
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Journal of the Rev. Joseph Wolf continued from 
page 199. 
Having received the London Jewish Expositor for Ju- 
ly at this office, we are enabled to continue our extracts 
from his Journal dated from Bassora, in June, 1824. 


IT arrived at Bassora on the 65th of, May, and 
was most kindly and hospitably received by Capt. 
Tylor, the resident of the East India Company, 
who promised me all the assistance and protec tion 
it his power. I have a room in his house, and 
see the Jews daily. He has procured me a mas- 
ter in the Arabic and Persian. [have met Lieut. 
Alexander Taylor, and Dr. C. Scott, a medical 
gentleman attached to the residency, both about 
my own age; they received me with brotherly 
love; I have true Cbristian communion with 
them; and they all look upward to Christ, by 
whose biood they hope for eternal salvation.— 
Capt. Taylor mentioned his having travelled for 
a shorttime with Henry Martin, whose name is 
not forgotten at Shiraz, He says he never saw 
aman so devoted to his cause, as HenryMartin 
was. 

I shall now proceed to detail my operations at 
Bagdad. The fine race of Jews at this place, 
strikes every traveller, but their chief object is 
gain, and to be fruitful, and to multiply. The 
Bagdad Jews are very anxious to buy Hebrew 
Testaments and Bibles. 

I went on the 20th of April, with a company of 
Jews, to the sepulchre of Joshua the son of Jose- 
dech, one hour distant from Bagdad; when we 
arrived, we met a great number of Jews; as soon 
as the Jews approached the tomb, they began to 
dance round it, and to clap their hands: looking 
at me, they sang, “ Sing and rejoice, O daughter 
of Zion, for lo, I come; and I will dwell in the 
midst of thee, saith the Lord.” 

“ And many nations shall be joined to the Lord 
in that day, and shall be my people. And I will 
dwell in the midst of thee; and thou shalt know 
that the Lord of Hosts hath sent me unto thee! 
and the Lord shall inherit Judah, his portion in 
the Holy Land, and shall choose Jerusalem again.” 
“ Be silent, O all flesh, before the Lord ; for he 
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After this they recited the following prayer, ad- 
dressed to Joshua the high-priest :— 

“ Peace unto thee, master our master! Peace 
unto thee, and peace untothy glorious power ani 
holy body ; who wast buried here; O, Joslrua the 
high-priest! Peace unto him! 

“ Blessed art thou, that thou art counted worthy 
to go to thy Creator, and to serve him with a 
whole heart, and with a joyful mind! and on ac- 
count of the merits of the rest of all the righteous 
men, (peace be unto them!) do thou, O Lord, we 
beseech thee, grant that thy wrath may not be 
kindled upon us, and do not thou destroy us.— 
Let thy mercy overcome thy justice, and do thou 
save us for thy great name’s sake, and for the me- 
rits of this righteous man, who was buried here; 
for the sake of Joshua the high-priest, (peace be 
anto him!) and for the merits of all the righteous 
who have been in this Jand, who were our ances- 
tors; and for the sake ofthe just men, upright in 
their hearts, who have been taken from the land 
of vanity, and have hastened into the life eternal ; 
having celivered up their life noto death. For 
their sakes we beseech thee, deliver us from aj! 
hardships we have to undergo.” 

I received a letter which mentions that my 
brethren Fisk and Bird were called up before the 
governor at Jerusalem, and confined, for a short 
time, at the instigation of the Catholics. They 
would have done the same to me at Bagdad, had 
they not been been afraid of Captain Taylor. 

May 17.—1 took a boat and set out for Bassora. 
We passed Leek, a small town inhabited by Mus- 
sulmans. ‘There are five families of Jews, and 
there are some Sabeans, who are believed by the 
Christians of this country to be disciples of John 
the Baptist. 

May 23.—I have already mentioned. the kind 
reception I met with from Captain Taylor, the 
Briush resident. 

Captain Taylor gave notice to the Jews by his 
dragoman, that I had arrived at Bassora. Ishack 
David Joan, the Nassi (prince) of the Jews, and 
Banker to the Governor, Hezekiel Abd-Alnabi, 
Nizim Yakoob, Yakoob David, Shlome Aslam, 
Hezekiel Ahturi, Yusuf Azeer, and Reuben As- 
lam, who are some of the most learned and respec- 
table Jews at this place, called upon me and invi- 
ted me to see their synagogue. They already 
knew the objects of my mission before my arrival. 
They requested Hebrew Bibles, and copies of the 
Prophets. Hezekiel Abd-Alnabi, told me he liad 
long been in possession of a Hebrew New Testa- 
ment, whic! was brought by a Jew from Bombay : 
and that he had read it, and approved of many 
things which it contained. We entered into a 
long conversation about sacrifices ; I endeavour- 
ed to show him that, according to the New Testa- 
ment, there is no remission of sins without shed- 
ding of blood. We examined the views of Mai- 
monides respecting the design of the institution of 
sacrifices. Rabbi Haim, a Polish Jew, residing 
at Tiberias, who saw and heard me at Jerusalem, 
when I was arguing with Rabbi Solomon Sapira, 
entered the room. Rabbi Haim addressed me 
thus, in Hebrew ; “ Blessed art thou, O Rabbi Jo- 
seph Wolf, who comest here in the name of Jeho- 
vah! I heard, that arriving, thou hadst arrived 
at Bagdad ; and that coming, thou wouldst come 
to Buassora; and that going, thou art about to go 
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thou wilt preach to us children of Israel; and 
when hearing, I heard this, I said to the Jews at 
Bassora, that rejoicing I rejoiced, for | knew thee 
O Rabbi Wolf, in the house of Rabbi Solomon 
Sapira, (may he live a hundred years in peace !) 
with whom disputing, you disputed, aud reading, 
you didread. Rejoicing, I ain rejoiced, that see- 
ing, I do see you again in peace, and in cheerful- 
ness of mind.” Rabbi Haim then took part in the 
conversation we were engaged in, upon the sub- 
ject of Christianity. Ishak David Joan, the prince 
of the Jews, and Hezekiel Abd Aluabithen invited 
me to see the synagogue on the following day, 
which was the day of Pentecost with the Jews.— 
The Jews here are, for the most part, remarkably 
fine looking men. 

The Jews of this place say that the Arab inhab- 
itants of a village named Sebeer, pretend to be 
the lineal descendants of Ketura, the wife of Abra- 
ham. They are very desirous to receive Hebrew 
New Testaments ; when my stock of books arrives 
from Aleppo, I shall have sufficient opportunity to 
distribute them. Captain Taylor has had the 
kindness to make over to me fifteen Arabic Bibles 
of the old edition. I gave one to Hezekiel, who 
is highly delighted with it. The Jews here have 
connexion with the Jews at Bushire, Shiraz, Bom- 
bay, and Cochin. They are, in general, very 
much eppressed by the Turkish government, ex- 
cept those who are protected by Captain Taylor. 
It is believed here that the Garden of Eden is 
about this place; as the two rivers, the Tigris 
(Hiddekel) and the Euphrates here unite and flow 
together. No mortal eye, however, is permitted 
to see it; and only the saints who have departed 
this life are allowed by the cherub to enter into 
that blissful garden. 

The Jews as well as the Turks, at Bassora, bé- 
lieve that the ruins of Shush, near Shusdar or 
Shuster, in Persia, are the ancient Shushan, where 
Ahasuerus the king resided. The Jews, however 
pretend, as do likewise the rest of the Jews in 
Mesopotamia, that the sepulchie of queen Esther 
is at Hamadan, in Persia, which was the birth- 
place of Haman. They, like the Jews in Pales- 
tine, believe that Halah and Habor, by the river of 
Gozan, is the present Bokhara ; (2 Kings xvii. 6.) 
and that the descendants of the ten tribes are 
there. The beliefrespecting the Sambation, how- 
ever, prevails amongst the Jews here, as else- 
where. It is also to be observed, that the hatred 
of Christianity is a great deal less among the Jews 
here and at Bagdad, than in any other place I 
have yet seen, and. the way is quite open among 
them for a Missionary to be stationed hee. I re- 
ally do not know a single place in Mesopotamia, 
where a Missionary could better labour, without 
interruption, than in these two places. 

There are at this place 25 Families of Armeni- 
an Christians, who are from the land of Persia, 
and who speak both Armenian and Persian.— 
Some few of them having been more immediately 
about the British residency, speak English. 

The tenets of the Armenian Church are worthy 
ot notice. They believe that Christ was perfect 
man and perfect God ; his humanity and Godhead 
forming together one nature, as the soul, body, and 
mind of man form one man. The Divinity of Christ 
was, as they believe, united with his body in the hour 
of death. They consider that the Virgin Mary must 





to the land of Paros (Persia ;) and that preaching, 


be called the Mother of God; and that on this ac- 
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count the highest veneration is to be paid to her, 
afier her Son; and that her mediation must be 
asked for, as she is higher than saints and angels, 
and all the heavenly host. The Armenians, how- 
ever, confess Christ to be the only head of their 
Church ; and thus the Patriarch of Ech Miazin is 
only their chief patriarch ; and be never pretends, 
like the Pope, to be the vicar of Christ. They 
reject the Pope, as | do, and disdain his infallibil- 
ity. 

The Armenians deny the Pope’s supremacy, 
and the Popish doctrine of purgatory; but they 
pray, notwithstanding, for the-dead. They, like 
the Syrians, not only appeal to the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, but also to that of the three 
first Councils. The Armenians of this place are 
under the diocese of Ispaban, 


SOUTH SEAS. 





Extracts of a Letter of Messrs. Tyerman and Ben- 
net; Deputation from the London Society to 
the South Sea Islands, &c. 


Previously to our sailing from Raiatea, we re- 
ceived on board two native teachers with their 
wives, and also two others who were unmarried 
men, all from the church at Tahaa, who were in- 
tended for different Islands which lay in one track. 
Mr. Torelkeld and his eldest son were also with us, 
having taken a passage to the colony of New 
South Wales. We sailed froin Raiatia on the 3d 
of June, and on the 7th left Borabora. On the 
15th we made the island of Mangeea, where we 
landed the two unmarried teachers who had been 
sent by the church at Tahaa to this island, with 
the hope of inducing the heathen inhabitants to 
abandon their idols, and to embyace the gospel. 
M:. Williams had attempted to land two men with 
their wives here a year before; but the savage 
treatment which the women met with, rendered it 
essentially necessary to receive both them and 
their husbands on board again. On our approach 
to the island several canoes came off; but it was 
with difficulty we could prevail upon any of the 
natives to come near the vessel. Their appear- 
ance and behaviour indicated strongly their hea- 
then condition, though a fine race of people, and 
exhibited a striking contrast with other islanders 
who have embraced the gospel. We took our 
Jeave of the two teachers whom we had brought 
them. Fearless, they landed in a canoe which we 
had brought for this purpose, and were well re- 
ceived by numerous natives who covered the beach. 
We expected every moment to see their Europe- 
an clothing torn from their persons ; but no injury 
was attempted, and they began to converse with 
the people. We stood off and on for some time, 
to see in what manner they were likely to be treat- 
ed. One of them afterwards came off to us ina 
canoe which he had borrowed to take on shore 
some little articles of property which he had left, 
and spoke well of the treatment they had met 
with, and bad not the least apprehension of any 
danger by residing among them. Leaving them 
in the hands of a gracious God, and fervently pray- 
ing for their success, we proceeded on our voyage 
towards Mitiaro and Mautii, two islands which 
have lately received the gospel, to which the oth- 
er two teachers, with their wives, were destined, to 
assist their brethren. who were placed there by Mr. 
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Williams. But the wind was so stormy and con- 
trary, that it was impossible to reach them, though 
we approached the former island within four miles, 
under the lee of which we remained the night du- 
ring a tremendous gale, and next morning shaped 
our course for the Island of 4tui, which we made 
in the course of the day, (the 17th.) Teachers 
had been placed here about a year before, by Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Bourne; and the first tidings 
which were announced by a man in a Canoe was, 
that the whole of the inhabitants had embraced 
the gospel, and thrown away their idols, and had 
built a large chapel. Another very important 
piece of information which he gave us, and which 
tended to excite the most lively joy in our hearts, 
was, that a boat belonging to Mr. Williams, of Ra- 
iatea, and which we had all supposed to have been 
lost within the last four months, with her crew of 
five natives, had reached this island in safety.— 
They had been driven off their course by contra- 
ry winds, had been six weeks at sea in this open 
boat, with a few vi apples, cocoa nuts, and other 
trifles on board. The poor fellows were at length 
driven to such extremities, that they were obliged 
to subsist for one whole week, by dipping the fibres 
of the husk of the cocoa-nut into a little oil which 
they had, and then chewing it. When they reach- 
ed the land here, they were reduced to mere skele- 
tons, aud were unable to stand ; but every possible 
kind attention was shown them, both by the teach- 
ers and other natives, and they soon recovered 
their strength and health. When we asked them 
if they did not despair of reaching any land, after 
being so long at sea, they repiied, “O no; we 
prayed to God.” Whenthey came, many of the 
people were halting between two opinions; but 
their arrival wes the means of deciding in favour 
of the gospel the whole of those who remained idol- 
aters. Thus God made this supposed calamity the 
means of the furtherance of the gospel. While we 
remained off the shores of this island many of the 
natives came off to us in their canoes, and behav- 
ed in the most becoming manner. Two or three 
whalers had touched here within a few months of 
our arrival, the captains of which had left written 
testimonials, speaking most highly in their favour, 
There we Janded the two teachers with their wives, 
who were intended for Mitiaro and Manui. All 
these persons appeared well suited to the work to 
which they had been chosen, both by their piety 
and general intelligence. 

On the 18th we left Atui, and stood for the isl- 
and of Rarotonga, (or Rorotoa,) which we reached 
next morning. This is an elevated ans beautiful 
island, whose general characteristic features re- 
semble the Georgian and Society Islands. On ap- 
proaching the shores, the teachers who had been 
placed here, accompanied by some of the principal 
chiefs, came off in their canoes, and came on board, 
and informed us that a principal part of the people 
had embraced the gospel, with all the head chiefs ; 
but that some still remained attached to their 
idols; however, they were expected to receive the 
truth soon. The Christians were erecting a chap- 
el six hundred feet in length! and it was nearly 
half finished when we saw it. The people here al- 
so behaved in the most respectful and becoming 
manner during our stay, and all expressed the 
greatest joy on seeing us. Indeed the change 
which has been operated in so short a time is al- 





most beyond credibility, and requires nothing less 
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than ocular demonstration to ensure entire belief. 
But a twelvemonth before our arrival, all these 
islanders were in the state in which we saw the 
Mangeeans, — savages! But now, gentle, honest, 
and well-behaved, keeping the Sabbath with the 
greatest strictness, and attending with diligence to 
all the institutions of the Gospel, the same as in 
the Tahitian islands, making repid progress in the 
arts of civilized life. They are all of the same 
family and color as the Tahitians, and speak the 
same language, and not inferior to them im per- 
son. All these islands are populous, but it was 
quite impossible to form an idea of the number 
of the inhabitants on each; but on Mangeea, 
Atui, ard Rarotonga, there are, we think, not few- 
er than 4,000 souls. The two former are compar- 
atively low, though islands of natural formation, 
abounding with the fruits of these climates, but 
difficult of access from the rocks which extend 
along their shores, aud which render it difficult at 
all times, and often impossible to land. They 
were all in perfect peace, and have had no wars 
since the reception of the Gospel. What has God 
wrought! These nations have been bern as ina 
day, and may now be ranked among the trophies 
of the Redeemer. 


Departure from Harvey Islands—.Arrival off New 
Zealand—Altack of the Natives at Whanga- 
rooa— Providential Deliverance of the Deputa- 
tion and Crew. 


We left Rarotonga on the evening of the 19th, 
and having completed our work in these seas, we 
stood for New Zealand. We had to encounter 
the most tempestuous and distressing weather, and 
adverse winds; and did vot make New Zealand 
till the 9th of July, off the Bay of Islands, into 
whieh we hoped to enter the next morning ; but a 
heavy gale blowing from that bay, rendered it im. 
possible to reach it, an? the captain resolved to 
abandon the hope of reaching the shore, and to 
proceed on his voyage for the colony —but here 
the winds opposed us again—and after beating 
about off the northern extremity of that country 
for nearly a week, and finding we could make no 
head agaiust contrary winds, and becoming short 
of water, fire- wood, vegetables, &c. we determin 
ed to put into some port in New Zealand, and 
reached the harbour of #hangarooa, onthe 15th, 
where we caine to an anchor, with the intention 
uf spending a week or ten days there. At the 
head of this beautiful and capacious bay, the Wes- 
leyans have established a Mission, about twelve 
miles from the entrance of the harbour. Not 
knowing the perils which here awaited us, we 
were apprehensive of no danger ; having no means 
of defence, we took no precautions to guard 
against any attack. So soon as we came to an 
anchor, several canoes came around, many natives 
came on board, and all behaved well, and Jeft us 
at the setting of the sun. Ezarly next morning, a 
cousiderable number of canoes of great size, and 
containing a multitude of people surrounded us— 
and soon our main deck was crowded by men, wo- 
men, and children, bringing with them various ar- 
ticles for sale, and we were busy buying their curi- 
osities, &c. when a scene of almost unparallelled 
horror immediately occurred. “The captain had 

een informed that they were stealing whatever 
could reach, and had broken open a trunk of 

‘nes, and had taken most of them off; he be- 
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came indignant, and resolved to remove them all 
from the deck. In the confusion, a native fell 
overboard into the sea, and the rest supposing 
that he had been struck and injured, immediately 
rose upon us—many of them had axes—others 
spears, and the rest armed themselves with billets 
of fire-wood— the whole we:e armed in a few se- 
conds, the women and children were removed in- 
to the canoes, into which many of the men threw 
their mats, prepared for action, and commenced 
their war-songs, accompanying them with all their 
horrid gesticulations and grimaces. Their faces, 
rendered hideous by their latauings, became by 
anger more hideous, and the whole had more the 
appearance of infernals than men. Our crew fled 
to the rigging, while we waited our doom upon the 
quarter deck They surrounded us, piaced them- 
selves behind us with their weapons uplifted, rea- 
dy, so soon as the signal might be.given, to strike 
the blow—and we expected nothing else but to be 
instantly killed, baked in their ovens, and eaten by 
these dreadful cannibals. They handled ow yner- 
sons to see what sort of food we should be for 
them, and behaved in the most rude and insolent 
mancer. At one moment the captain had four 
spears pointed at his breast. We used every effort 
to hide our fears, and prevent them from perceiv- 
ing that we were apprehensive of dangez. But 
this was impossible—tor we were entirely in their 
hands. What aggravated our misery and appre- 
hension, was the recollection that the ship Boyd, 
Captain Thomson, about 15 years before, and in 
this very place where we were at anchor, had been 
cut off, the captain, crew, and passengers, in all 
nearly one hundred persons killed and eaten !— 
The wreck-of the ship was within our view. But 
we cried to the Lord in our distress, and he heard 
and delivered us. They were restrained by an 
invisible hand, while we remained inthis condi- 
110n of undescribable horror for about an hour and 
ahalf. At length our boat which had been sent 
up to the Missionary settlement the night before, 
hove in sight at the distance of about a mile. This 
threw a ray of hope over our desponding minds— 
and we waited its arrival with the greatest anxiety 
—but expected to» be despatched before it could 


|possibly reach us. But God was better than our 


fears. At length the boat came alongside, and 
we found to our inexpressible joy that she had 
brought Mr. White, one of the Missionaries, and 
George, a Native chief of great power and influ- 
ence here. It was the very chief who instigated 
the cutting off the Boyd—but he was sent bya 
kind Providence to be our deliverer. They un- 
inediately came on deck. So soon as they learnt 
what had happened, Mr. White addressed the peo- 
ple, and George became highly indignant with 
ihem, and spoke to them with great vehemence 
on the evil of their conduct ;—he soon cleared the 
deck, the peuple fled to their canoes, and a good 
understanding was restored. {It was indeed like 
life from the dead—and we began to sing of mercy 
as well as judgment. O what shall we render to 
the Lord for all his goodness! Our csupenty 
washis opportunity. T'he wrath of man was made 
to praise him—and the remainder he restrained, 
Never shall we forget this great deliverance. A 
few days ago a vessel arrived in this colony, whose 
Captain with his boat’s crew of six men ia another 
part of New Zealand, had been cut off and killed 
soon alter the affair happened in Whangarova 
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which we have described. However it is but just 
to say, that we do not believe the people had any 
bad designs when they came on board ; and that 
what happened, arose from the accident of the 
man’s falling overboard. By various presents we 
succeeded in detaining this chiefon board the ves- 
sel so long as we remained in the harbour as the 
only means of ber safety. 


Visit to the Wesleyan Missionary Settlement. 


So soon as this difference was adjusted, and 
peace was restored, we accompanied Mr. White 
to the Missionary Settlement, where we met 
with the kindest and most affectionate reception 
from Mr. Tarver, the other Missionary, and Mrs. 
Turner, and Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Stach, two pious 
young men, who are artisans. We were highly 
pleased with this little Missionary family, who pos- 
sess much of the spirit of their high office, and who, 
we rejoice to say, reside in safety in the midst of a 
large tribe of these poor cannibals, with hopeful 
prospects of usefulness among them. ‘They have 
made .good progress in acquiring the New Zeal- 
and language, which is, in fact, a dialect of the 
Tahitian, and have two houses in which they keep 
schools and preach to the people, some of whom 
attend. This settlement is in a sequestered but 
beautiful situation, at the head of a deep and ro- 
mantic valley. The tribe consists of about 400 
individuals. We deeply regretted not being able 
to see the Church Mission at the Bay of Islands— 
but were happy to hear the Wesleyans speak fa- 
vourably of its present state and prospects. Afier 
spending a truly pleasant and profitable night with 
our much esteemed friends here, we returned ou 
hoard next morning, accompanied by our kind 
friends, Mr. White and Mr. Hobbs, to whose af- 
fectionate attentions we feel much indebted, and 
who remained with us till we sailed next morning, 
without meeting with any further difficulties from 
the people. 


MADAGASCAR. 





Extract ofa Letter from the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, to the 
Rev. John Le Brun, Missionary at the Mauri- 
tius;daled Tananarivou, 3d Sept. 1824. 


I have the pleasure to inform you, that this Mis- 
sion has never worn a more promising aspect, than 
it has since last May. The King continues his 
protection to us, and gives us encouragement to 
labor with assiduity. We have twenty two schools 
established since last April, under his Majesty’s 
patronage, wherein more than 2000 children are 
instructed. Our first scholars who teach at the 
different villages, are much more capable of teach- 
ing than I expected; their ardent pursuit after 
knowledge, and their unceasing assiduity, in com- 
municating instruction to others, afford us great 
satisfaction and encouragement. ‘Those viilages 
that have above eighty scholars have four teach- 
ers, two to teach every other week by turns, while 
the other two are learning in town; so that they 
are one week learning and the other teaching. 
The scholars both in town and the country have 


learnt almost the whole of a large catechism of 


Dr. Brown’s, which I have translated, and formed 
for the use of the schools, and to which I have ad- 
ded several questions and replies concerning the 
Creation, the Moral Law, the Saviour, and the fu- 


all 





[ Serr. 


ture state. The progress of our pupils is very en- 
couraging, in the knowledge of the Word of Sal- 
vation. 

I have a chapel built annexed to my house, with 
a gallery which will contain more than 1,000 hear- 
ers. Mr. Jones and myself preach by tarns when 
we are in town, one in English, and the other in 
Malagash. Abouttwo months ago, Mr. Jones and 
I commenced visiting the villages where schools 
are established, to preach and catechise ; we go by 
turns every Sunday. We have thronged congre- 
gations on the Sabbath; our chapel in town is 
crowded, and the doors and windows lined. We 
have three or four, and sometimes 5,000 hearers 
in town, and often 2 or 3,000 in the country, be- 
sides the assembling of three or four schools. We 
catechise them first, and then we sing, and pray, 
and preach, often in the open air. We ask them 
to repeat what they remember ef the sermon, and 
we propose to them any question that may occur 
tous. ‘The talents they display on these occasions 
would put many a one in England, who has been 
hearing the gospel of twenty years standing to the 
blush. 

M:. Jeffieys is settled at a village in a populous 
district, about twenty miles to the east of us, and 
has about sixty scholars under tuition. We have 
furnished him with the catechism, and portions of 
the Scriptures translated, as we have also Mr. 
Canhaim and Mr. Rowland. 

Mr. Canham is se:tled ata village in a populons 
district, about twelve miles to the west of us, and 
has about 110 scholars under tuition, besides the 
superintendence of his apprentices to carry on his 
trade. Mr. Rowland is settled about fifteen miles 
to the southward in another populous village, and 
has more than 100 scholars, together with a few 
apprentices to teach his trade. 

As to the translation of the Scriptures, I have 
translated the book of Exodus, and the Gospels by 
Mark and Luke, and also of the Psalms, as far as 
the 50th, and the three first chapters of the Ejpistle 
to the Romans. I have also prepared a course of 
plain discourses on the Ten Commandments, on 
the Birth and Sufferings of Jesus Christ, &c. the 
Day of Judgment, and on the future state of the 
righteous and the wicked; and 1am forming a 
course of plain discourses on prayer, &c. Mr. 
Jones has finished translating the book of Genesis, 
and the Gospel by Matthew, and is far advanced 
with the Gospel by John, and the Acts, and with 
the first book of Samuel, &c. He has prepared 
a series of discourses on the Work of Creation, 
and is also preparing discourses on the Divine At- 
tributes. You see by all this, that we stand in the 
greatest need of a printer and a printing-press. 
Mr. Chick is busily employed every Sunday in 
vatechising the children, and every day busily en- 
gaged in his trade. Every thing is going on at 
present in union and peace. Notwithstanding, 
however, the pleasing aspect the Mission wears, 
we have great prejudices and superstitions to en- 
counter. The tenacity of the natives to rank and 
caste, and the manners and customs of their fore- 
fathers; their numerous idols, which we did not 
know mueh of till lately, when we began to preach 
against them ; their mode of sacrificing to obtain 
good, and take away. evil, all these prejudices and 
superstitions, (though the youths who are instruct- 
ed jaugh at them,) present formidable obstacles to 
our efforts, We are convinced more and more ot 





i 





the necessity there is of divine influence, to bring 
sinners to the kuowledge of the truth asit is in Je- 
sus. May the breath come, and breathe upon 
these slaiv, that they may live.* 





* The Directors have determined to send out a print- 
ing-press, &c. for this Mission. 
Ee S]SaQaQaxQ4..e..a.a.2.a.aL___QQSV_Qa_@w__ 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW-HAVEN, SerremBer 3, 1825. 














COMMENCEMENT. 


The annual Commencement of Yale College, will be on 
Weduesday the 14th of Sept. inst. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Pursuant to public notice, previous!y given, the scholars 
and teachers of the New Haven Sabbath School Union, 
were assembled last Lord’s day, in the Centre Church in 
this city, and addresses pertinent to the occasion were 
made by the pastors of the two Congregational Churches. 
The house was filled to overflowing. Many persons who 
came in season for any ordinary oecasion, were unable to 
find seats on the floor,—some resorted to the gallery which 
was appropriated to the individuals composing the Sab- 
bath School, and, we believe, were well satisfied with 
the necessity which compelied them todo so. A-spacious 
gallery, filled with children of both sexes, in their places, 
decent, attentive, and devout, was a spectacle which 
might have been contemplated with complacency by be- 
ings of a higher order. Prayers aad singing preceded 


and tollowed the addresses, One of the reverend speak- + 


ers, in the course of his address to the scholars, alluded, 
in a very feeling manner, to the death of one of their num- 
her, a lovely child, whose last sickness was full of instruc- 
tion and consolation, and her death triumphant. Asa 
brief memoir of this interesting person is expected short- 
jy to appear, we forbear to repeat any of the reflections 
which were then made respecting her. By the other 
speaker the efficiency of sabbath school iusiruction in 
bringing retigious truth in immediate contact wiih the 


mind, and its superiority to this respect to the more form- 


al, methodical, and concise instructions of the pulpit, 
was noticed and dwelt upon with much force and felicity. 
One remark, important both in itself, and because it has 
not, so far as we know, been before brought distinctly into 
view, must not be passed over. tis the danger which the 
facility of obtaining religious knowledge in a Sabbath 
School induces of a neglect of family instruction. What- 
ever the cause may be, and no doubt much of it isto be 
sought in the general prevalence of the Sunday School 
system, the observation of every serious person must have 
convinced him, that such neglect has, of Jate years increas- 
ed toa very alarming extent. In the families of the irre- 
ligious, it would, in any circumstances of course exist, 
and if their children can be brought to a regular attend- 
ance ona school of is kind, the evil is in part remedied. 
Siill the remedy is partial, even in this case, and if it have 
the efiect, at the same time, of depriving those of domes- 
tic teaching who would otherwise have it, it must be al- 
lowed to be a good not unmixed with evil. Literature 
may be successfully taught in a school, and religion, in 
the absence of, or as auxiliary to other means, may be so 
inculcated, but never as the only means. There is no 
substitute far the unwearied assiduity of a pious and tender 
parent, employed in forming an immortal being to a life of 
religion and an eternity of happiness. It ought to be the 
care of parents that aething shall ever supersede such as- 
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siduity. The speakers more than once directed their dis- 
course exclusively to the children, on which occasions, at 
a signal from the Superintendent, they simultaneously rose 
and listened with respectful atteution. The number pres- 
ent, both scholars and teachers was from four to _five hun- 
dred. 





CREEK INDIANS. 

It must be gratifying to know that the Creek Indians 
are likely to he protected in their persons aud property, 
and, as may be hoped, secured in their right to retain or 
sell it at their option. In consequence of the statements 
made by General Gaines, the President of the United 
States has determined that the treaty, by virtue of which 
the State of Georgia lays claim to their lands shall be nid, 
as soon as possible before Congress, and their decision be 
had on its validity. In the mean time the territory of the 
Indians is to be defended against encroachment—the 
Governor of Georgia has been informed that the Presi- 
dent will pot permit it to be entered upon aad surveyed— 
and General Gaines is instructed to prevent its being 
done with the military force under bis command, and to 
apprehend all persons who shall be found doing it, and de- 
liver them to the courts to be dealt with according to law, 
The newspapers publish the corresponderce of Governor 
Troup on this subjeci, some of which vo reflecting wan 
would have much satisfaction iv reading. 


EDUCATION IN COLOMBIA. 


Mr. Lancaster, the celebrated inventor of the system 
of monitorial instruction, has been for some time in the 
territory of the Colombian Republic, whither he went 
with the benevolent view of introducing his favourite 
mode of teaching. The government of Peru, having in 
vain offered to General Bolivar, a million of dollars as an 
acknowledgment of the services which he has rendered 
them in their struggles for independence, gaye it to him 
for the benefit of the Colombians, his couptrymen. The 
following sentences contained in a letter from him to Mr. 
Lancaster, indicate at once the success of the latter, and 
the character of the Ligerator. 

* You seem to think assistance necessary to the 
realization of your beneficial intentions: I there- 
fore hasten to offer you 20,000 dollars to be em- 
ployed in advancing the education of the children 
of Caraccas. 

“LT have further to add that I will with pleas- 
ure advance you a larger sum with the like view 
should you think that it can be usefully emyloy- 
ed.” 

This act which is perfectly consonant to the character 
of Bolivar, doves him more honour than all his victories. 
Any man may, in particular cases, be brave, and many 
possess talents adequate to deeds of splendid achievement; 
but to do good fos the sake of duing it, belongs to such 
men as Washington, Bolivar, and La Fayette. Geveral 
Bolivar modestly disclaims all merit in this donation, ancl 
says that public education shall receive pis first atien- 
lion in the distribulion of whatever he has at his dis- 
posal. 


CONDITION OF FEMALES IN THE EAST. 


Many allusions have, on different occasions, been wade 
to the benign influence of Cliristianity on domestic life.— 
This as well as other reasons for using every exertion to 
spread it over the earth, ought to be frequently enforced 
upon the people of this country. But it is only by con- 
trast that we can know our happy condition aud the ol \i- 
gations which in consequence of it rest upon us. The 
following ia an extract of a speech delivered befor: 
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the Church Missionary Society of London, by Colone! 
Phipps. 5, 

“In this happy land, we are not sufficiently sen 
sible of the great privileges which we enjoy. Ma- 
ny British ladies are not aware of the great advan. 
tages which feimales, especially, derive from the 
blessed light of the Gospel—from its tendency to 
soften the manners of men, and influence their 
conduct toward women. It i3 necessary to have 
seen females in all classes of society in Heathen 
countries, in order to understand fully how much 
their situation differs from that of those of their 
sex who have the privilege of living ander the be- 
nign influence of the principles of Christianity. I 
have seen women in Egypt, in Arabia, and in In- 
dia. Their situation is nearly the same in all 
these countries. In Alexandria, I have known a 
Turk at midday, in the open street, and in the pres- 
ence of many British soldiers, cut offa woman’s 
head, for no other reason, than because he saw 
her without a veil, and that her person was not 
concealed in a kind of sack which they are expec- 
ted to wear out of doors. At Grand Cairo, I have 
seen a man on the point of shooting several wo- 
men, for no other reasun than looking out of a 
window at some officers who were passing by.— 
Jn India, the :ich and powerful not unfrequentl, 
punish the females of their families by causing 
then: to be sown up ina sack, and thrown at night 
into a river ora well. I have seena rich Hindoo 
who was known to have destroyed several women 
in this manner ; and when the Magistrate attempt- 
ed to bring the wealthy culprit to punishment, he 
found that the very parents and kindred of the 
victims had been bribed to depose, in a court of 
justice, that they had died a natural death. I have 
seen taken out of large wells several human skel- 
etons, the remains of murdered Heathens; and 1 
wish it to be understood, that what I relate are 
facts which have come under my own personal 
observation. 

I would ask, then, what is it which occasions 
females to be treated as our best and dearest 
friends ?—given by a gracious and merciful God 
to soothe our cares, and sweeten our homes, and 
cheer our way in this earthly pilgrimage; while 
the Mahomedan denies them a soul; and the 
Hindoo considers them as but a littl remove 
above his domestic animals, and formed to admin- 
ister to his pleasures and convenience. It is only 
when the blessed light of the Gospel shines forth, 
that every one ts restored to the station in life de- 
signed by the Almighty Creator, and woman be- 
comesa help meet for man.” 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Treasurer of the American Tract Society 
acknowledges the receipt of 756 dollars between 
the formation of the Society and the 20th July, ex- 
clusive of donations for the erection of the Socie 
ty’s house. The following persons have made 
themselves Directors for Life, by the payment of 
50 dollars and upwards, viz.: 5. V. 8S. Wilder, 
Esq. (100 dollars.) Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
and William P. Van Rensselaer, Esq. of Albany; 
Orim Day, Esq. of Catskill; John Adains, Esq., 
and Rev. Dr. Milnor, of this city. The Rev. 3S. 
H. Cox has also been made a Life Director by 
the joint contributions of himself and three friends 


Europe.—Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. [Serr. 
hers for Life by the payment of 20 dollars :—Col, 
Israel Trask, of Springfield, Mass.; Rev. Calelh 
Burge, of Glastenbury, Coun.; Professor Hall, of 
Hartford; Rev. Leonard Bacon, of New-Haven, 
Conn. (by Mrs. Sarah E. Austin ;) Rev. Dr. Par- 
ter of Catskill; Reuben Skinner, Esq. of Gran. 
ville; Rev. John H. E. Beettie, of New Utrecht, 
L. 1. (by a female Society ;) Mr. John Gabaudan, 
of Pleasant Valley; Miss Sarah F. Cuyler, of 
Poughkeepsie ; Rev. Dr. Proudfit, of Salem, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Susannah Proudfit; William Kirkpatrick, 
Esq. of Lancaster, Pa. ; and Robert Ralston, Esq. 
of Philadelphia.—M. Y. Obs. 


SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 

Fiona late French journal we translate the fol- 
lowing curious table, exhibiting the number of 
scholars that attend the public schools in several 
countries of Europe, together with the proportion 
they bear to the whole population. It was prepar- 
ed by Mr. Ferrusac, of Paris. 

No. of schuls. 


. 


No of compared to 
Population. scholars. population 
Empire of Germany, 


Circle of Gratz, 286 ,000 32,060 lto 9g 
Bohemia, 3,236,142 284.721 1— Il 
Moravia & Silesia, 1,733,319 149482 1— 12 
Austria, 1,810,797 134,709 1— 13 
Styria, 765,050 41.042 1— 18 
Prussia, 1.491 000 80000 1— 18 
G. Britain—Scotland, 1,865,000 176,303 1— 10 
England, 10,488,000 644,282 1— 16 
Ireland, 6,801,000 374,813 1— 18 
France, 30,435,000 1,070,500 1— 30 
Poland, 3,585,034 45920 1— 78 
Portugal, 3,130,000 39,000 1— 80 
Russia, 40,067,000 42,712 1 — 954 


The number taught in Spain has vot been pro- 
cured, and in the case of Holland is imperfectly 
known. In the latter country the proportion is 
supposed about one totwelve of the population. 

If we must judge of the civilization of each of 
these countries by the number of children who re- 
ceive in them primary instruction—who learn to 
read, write, and cipher,—of all Europe Russia will 
appear most barbarous, which is undoubtedly true ; 
but the Euglish will appear less civilized than the 
Germans, which is entirely false. Industry, the 
arts, and commerce, are among the most powerful 
means of civilization. It is less the number of 
scholars who frequent the schools than the princi- 
ples and doctrines professed in those schools, from 
which results the instruction of the people. 


[ Rel. Chron. 


FROM THE UTICA CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY—-BY BUNYANUS. 





Then the Interpreter took the pilgrims out into 
a field, which they saw a man carefully plongh- 
ing, and preparing to cast in the seed. Then he 
bid the pilgrims ask the man why he did so; and 
the man answered that he carefully prepared his 
ground, and sowed his seed, because he believed 
that all things take place according to an iminuia- 
ble decree; and that this decree establishes a firm 
connection between the means and the end; and 
if it was decreed that he should reap a harvest, it 
was equally decreed that he should plougi his 





The following persons have been made Mem- 


field, and sow his seed. He was therefore using 
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the appointed means, in order to secure the desi- 
red end. 

Then the Interpreter took them to an adjoin. 
ing field, which was untilled, and growing up with 
weeds, while the owner was sitting idle, with his 
hands folded, and looking at his ground, to see 
what would take place. So the Interpreter bid 
the pilgrims ask him why he did do differently 
from his neighbour, and he answered, that he did 
not, like him, believe that events take place accor- 
ding to any fixed and established order; and con- 
sequently, that he thought he should be just as like- 
ly to reap a harvest, if he did nothing to his field, 
as if he should culivate it with ever so much dili- 
gence ; and not wishing to bestow his labour for 
nought, he was taking his ease, and waiting to see 
what his ground would produce. 

Then said thoug!:tful, I think [ understand the 
meaning of these things. But the men act contrary 
to what is frequenily represented as the natural 
effect of their belief. The beliefthat every thing 
takes place according to a fixed decree is often 
thought to be adapted to discourage meu from 
using means, instead of being an encouragement. 

In. That is often said, indeed; but it must be 
said without much reflection. These men act in 
exact consistency with their belief. The Srst de- 
lieves that all things take place in a regular order, 
which is established by an immutable decree. He 
believes that this deciee establishes a firm connec- 
tion between the means and the end. And this 
belief prompts him to use means to attain the 
end; for he knows that if the means fail, the end 
will also fail. While the other man does not be- 
lieve the doctrine of decrees at all. He does not 
believe that there is any established order of events. 
And consequently, he feels no inducement to use 


means; for he thinks every event is inatter of 


chance, and he is as likely to atiain the end in one 
way asin an other, without meansas withthem. [tis 
certain, Whatever may be pretended, that men ne- 
ver do use any means to aitain anend, any farther 
than they suppose there is some established con- 
nection between the means and the end; that is, 
they never use means any farther than they be- 
live in the doctrine of decrees Some, indeed, 
who wish to keep God out of their sight, call this a 
law of nature; but that is only another name for 
the fixed decree of the Author of mature. And 
here we see the self contradiction of those who 
say, if itis decreed they shali be saved, they shall 
be, whether they use the means of salvation or not; 
or if it isdecreed they shall be lost, they shall be, 
let them do whatthey will. Envther they do not be 
lieve the decrees, or they love sin and are determi- 
ned to live in it. Ifthey believed the means and 
the end were connected together by an immutable 
decree, and had a sincere desire to secure the sal 
vation of their souls, they would be disposed to use 
the means of salvation with all diligence. They 
would expect that “ whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shali he also reap.” 





FROM THE CONNECTICUT OBSERVER. 


A FEW ITEMS FOR THE USE OF ALL CONCERNED. 





When I see nothing of religion in the life of an 
individual, but at the communion table, | can hard- 
ly avoid believing that he has none at all. 

When I see one within the pale of the church, 





who can converse, and that even fluently, on any 
other subject, but is dumb oun the subject of re- 
ligion, I query whether he thinks or knows ex- 
perunentally any thing at all about it; for “ out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

When I see a professed Christian nodding in the 
house of God, while the ainbassadors of Christ are 
delivering the messages of heaven, I think, whata 
fearful situation, from which to be awakened by 
the call of death, to answer for his treatinent of the 
inessage, and the contempt shown to the Being 
who sends it. 

Wheu I see a professed follower of Christ, after 
a most solemn and affecting appeal to the heart 
and conscience from a faithful minister, while 
passing out of the house of God, gaily saluting an 
acquaintance with an air of levity on the counte- 
nance, and perhaps making arrangemeuts for a 
party the coming week, I cannot but feel that he 
has but little sense of eternal things, that his chris- 
lian graces are dormant, or that he is yet a child of 
wrath even as others. 

When I see one who professes to be a praying 
person, prefer a visit in mixed company, where re- 
ligion is not named, or engaged in trifling busi- 
ness, which might be done as well as at any other 
time, to the social circle of those who statecly call 
on the name of the Lord, I fear that at heart, he 
does not love prayer, vor the company of those 
who delight in this duty, 

When I see a professor of religion, previously 
to the commencement of a couference or prayer 
meeting, busily eqagaged in conversation on the 
news of the day, or on oiher worldly topics, and re- 
suming itewhen he leaves the meeting, I suspect 
that he did not come with the heart warmed from 
the altar of God, and that the flame has snot been 
kindled at all while there. “ : 

When I hear one making excuses for those who 
needlessly travel and othe: wise profane the Lord’s 
day, and will indulge himself in worldly or vain 
couversation on those sacred hours, | suspect that 
either the fourth commandment is omitted in his 
Bible, or that he does wot believe God ineans as 
he has said. 

Wien I hear one professedly of the family of 


Christ, traducing the character or good name of 


a brother or sister, especially in the presence of 
those who are of the world, [ couciude his closet 
and his Saviour are both forsaken, and that be is 
making work for bitter repentance, besides deep- 
ly wounding the cause of Clirist. 

When I see a parent, who has brought his chil- 
dren to the baptismal font, and who rarely if eves 
prayerfaly instructs them in the duties of religion, 
[am led to fear that his covenant vows are for- 
gotten, and that his children will cause him many 
sore trials, and finally die without hope. —_, 

When 1 hear of one who calls himself after 
Christ’s name, grumbling because he has to pay 
a few shillings or dollars for the support of the 
gospel ministry, I conclude he had better remove 
and dwell among the heathen, to save himself this 
enormous waste, and thus find a cheaper way to 
heaven for himself and family. 

When [ hear a professor of religion talking 
against the benevolent enterprizes of the present 
day, and refusing to grant his aid for the spread of 
the gospel, I conclude he must be extremely ig- 
nora, or a faithful servant of the prince of dark- 
ess. ZETHAR. 
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FROM THE FAMILY VISITOR. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEMALES. 





The remark is as true as it is common, that in 
countries far advanced in civilization and refine- 
ment, our sex have the principal agency in giving 
to society its moral and intellectual aspect. As 
the subject of female influence has been discussed 
in your columns, it is not my design to enter up- 
on that topick, but to contribute in my hamble 
measure towards giving it a right direction. 

If our influence is great, our responsibility is 
proportionably great. If we have the power of 
moulding society, to a considerable extent, accor- 
ding toour will, the vices that mar its beauty and 
happiness, and which our influence is not exerted 
to suppress will be imputed to -us, and must be an- 
swered for as our deeds, in the day of final retri- 
bution. It is a matter of infinite importance there- 
fore, that our intercourse with society should be so 
regular as to produce a salutary effect on all 
around us. But how shall this be done? Shall 
we assume a melancholy air, and lecture our 
friends on the subject of religion until they retire 
from our presence in disgust and shun us as they 
would the serpeat or the scorpion ? By no means, 
‘There is something cheerful and attractive in that 
religion which has brought life and immortality to 
light. ‘The sceptic may well mourn over the mis- 
eries of life, be sad in view of the thick darkness 
and gloom that surround the grave, and shudder at 
the prospectof annihilation or amiserable existence 
hereafter. But let us, who hope better things than 
these, whose path is lumined with the lamp of 
heaven (for a female infidel must be a monster of 
ingratitude and iniquity,) let us throw all around 
the charms of cheerfulness and joy, that others 
nay seek and rejoice in our society, and be influ- 
enced by our example, to walk in wisdom’s ways. 
There is no danger that an amiable, intelligent, 
accomplished, and virtuons female will be neglec- 
ted. Her society will always be sought by the 
otiver sex ; and it is completely in her power to 
dictate the terms on which it shall be enjoyed.— 
Let her never countenance by her example, or 
even by a smile, light and trifling remarks on reli- 
gion, or any kindred subject. The Bible was not 
given to man, that its sacred truths might be quo- 
ted with irreverence, to adorn the conversation of 
the gay and thoughtless; the ministry of the gos- 
pel was not instituted to be the scoff of fools, or to 
exercise the ingenuity of the critic; the conduct of 
ehristians must be accounted for at the tribunal of 
their own Master, and not be made the sport of 
the immoral and profane, who know not the heart 
and have an interest in misrepresenting their mo 
tives. ‘The approbation or disapprobation of a la- 
dy of any sensibility and independence, is instant- 
ly observed in her deportment, when topics like 
these are treated with that levity, which too often 
passes for wit with the thoughtless, even among 
nominal christians. A rebuke given in the spirit 
of meekness, will, in most cases produce a power- 
ful and salutary effect. From the other sex it 
might perhaps give offence ; but m us it indicates 
a spirit of independence, and an unwavering love 
of truth and virtue, which seldom fails to excite 
the admiration even of those who feel the wound. 
Perhaps there is not a more prevailing vice in 
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our land, or one the progress of which it is more 
difficult to arrest, than that of intemperance, [t 
exists in its incipient state, in the habits of a large 
portion of the young men in our country. If un- 
checked, it acquires strength from year to year, 
until it obtains complete control over the man— 
who will not return to habits of sobriety until the 
Ethiopean shall change his skin, and the leopard 
his spots! He who craves a julap or a dram at 
twenty, will be a drunkard at thirty, and a sot at 
forty. Much of the guilt of this beastly vice and 
its consequences, attaches to our sex. It is in our 
power, and perhaps in ours only, to give it an ef- 
fectual check in the early stages of its progress,— 
Let us not only speak of it in terms of reprobation, 
but decline all intimacy with its devotees. Let no 
mistress of a family iavite, or even admit, into her 
domestic circle, any gentleman who is addicted to 
intemperance. This experiment has been sue- 
cessfully tried by some individuals. QObnly let it 
become universal}, and the effect will be astonish- 
ing. 

The same remark will apply with equal, if not 
creater force, to the practice of duelling. This 
blackest species of murder is, in a peculiar sense, 
our sin; not that we actnally seize the wedpons of 
death and enter the field of murder ; but others do 
it at our instance, and with our approbation.— 
They do it to recommend themselves to ws, as 
men of honour; and we sanction the deed, and 
appropriate its sin and punishment to ourselves, by 
giving our hands and our hearts to the murderer. 
Let us recoil from the flatteries and profaneness 
of such a lover, as we would from the tears of the 
crocodile or the sting of the viper. The Almigh 
ty, in his wrath, can scarcely inflict a heavier curse 
ona woman in this world, than to give her a 
drunkard or a duellist for a hushand. 

Intimately connected with these vices is the 
game of cards, and other games of hazard. In 
these many of us, and these who move in the high- 
er circles, personally take a part. We are indu- 
ced first to play for amusement, because there 
can certainly be no harm in a little innocent 
amusement: and this we are the rather inclined to 
do, because our presence may serve to restrain 
the gentlemen and keep thein within the bounds 
of moderation and decency. Next a smal! sum 
of money is staked, the loss of which cannot be 
sensibly felt by any one. This we win of course ; 
and thus the love of money is added to the love of 
cards, until the game in some form or other en- 
grosses all the affections of the heart. This is no 
fiction; I know many living illustrations of its 
truth. But what is most lamentable, is the demor- 
alizing influence of such an example on the neigh- 
hourhood. ‘The presence of ove accomplished 
and intelligent lady at a card table in the social 
circle, whether the object be money or amuse- 
ment, is regarded by the young men as a full li- 
cence for them to go to any extent in gambling 
and all its kindred vices. Let those ladies then, 
who have any respect for religion, any gratitude 
for the elevation which it has given them in socie- 
ty, any love of their country, whether they be 
young or old, married or unmarried, give their 
countenance and the charms of their society to 
those gentlemen only, who regard the laws of God 
and man, and whose chatacters are unpolluted 
with crime. LAURA, 
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A PROBLEM, 
Stated to a Swearer, by a Clergyman. 


Clergyman. You appear to be a man of infor- 
mation, and capable of assigning a good reason 
for what you say or do; permit ine to ask for an 
answer to a certain problem. 

Swearer. Sir; I shall be happy to render you 
any information which isin my power. Will you 
state your problem ? 

C. The problem is simply this, Sir. What in- 
ducement has the swearcr to take the name of God 
in vain ?2—The liar pleads, as a motive and in- 
ducement, the advance of his temporal interes's.— 
The unchaste person pleads, as a motive and ex- 
cise, the force of the passions.— The robber pleads 
distress, as his motive and excuse.—T'he murder- 
er pleads the violence of temper, as an excuse for 
the perpetration of bis crime. But none of these 
motives or excuses, insufficient as they are, can be 
urged by the swearer; yet, what makes the pro- 
blem more difficult of solution is, that by swearing 
a man does not strengthen our confidence in his 
word, but rather weakens it; for I always observe 
that a man’s word is doubted when he begins to 
swear. #y swearing, he does not prove himself 
to bea gentieman; all men admit that it is an un- 
gentlemanly practice: nor is there any one advan- 
tage to be gained by it. Are you able to throw 
any light on this subject, which may justify or ex- 
cuse the breaking a positive command of God ? 

S. I perceive sir, the point of your remarks, and 
thank you for this faithful reproof, in which you 
have shewn the folly of a practice, to which, I am 
sorry to say, 1 have been addicted. I toust con- 
fess that there is no inducement for the swearer to 
swear, and by the reasoning which you have intro 
duced, I must admit that, as far as the violation 
of the command of God is concerned, the swearer 
is equally guilty with the liar, the unchaste, the 
robber, or the murderer. Nay, even niore sO, as 
he not only swears without a moiive or inducement, 
but against strong personal motives and induce- 
ments. I trust, Sir, I shall be more careful in future. 

Reader ! what do you think of this problem, can 
you answer it? Do you think it impertinent, and 
therefure resolve to throw this paper away, and 
banish it from your mind? But what will you do, 
when the judge, atthe last day, shall call upon 
you to answer for violating his command, and 
treating lightly his holy name; can you ihen ban- 
ish it from your mind? Aud what, if you cannot ; 
will vou then call upon the rocks and mountains 
to fall upon you, that they may hide you from the 
power of the judge ? What will be your next re- 
sort? Will you attempt to meet the eye of your 
judge, and dare to despise his authority ? But 
what, if just then it saould be sounded in your ears, 

—“This man often prayed for the damnation of 
his soul and now his prayer is answered ; bind him, 
therefore, hand and foot, and cast him into outer 
darkness, where there is weeping, and wailing, and 
enashing of teeth.” Ah, through eternity you 
will bitterly curse your folly! Come then, whilst 
it is a day of mercy, and repent of all your trans- 
gressions, flee to the Saviour, seek for pardon 
through his precious blood; lest iniquity should 
prove your ruiu! 





The Chinese Youth who accompanied Dr. Mor- 
rison to England, has, in consequence of an affec- 
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tion of his lungs, returned to the warmer climate 
of his own country. 

He thus writes from on board ship in the Downs, 
to Dr. M. “I pray God the most High Ruler, to 
protect you, Sir, and grant you repose and peace. 
May you be successful in teaching your present 
scholars the Chinese language, and when they 
have acquired it, may they go forth and teach all 
the Chinese Language Nations, the doctrine of 
the meritorious labours of Jesus, the Saviour of 
the world!” 

He took with him a copy of the New Testament 
to use on the voyage. In the ship were several 
other Chinese returning home. O that the eyes 
of their understanding may be opened to perceive 
the glory of the Scriptures! 


ORDINATION OF MISSIONARIES. 
On Thursday, March 3ist, the Rev. William 
Beynon, was ordained at Carmarthen, England, 
as a Missionary to Bellary, in the East Indies. 
On Wednesday, May 18th, the Rev. William 
Foster was ordained at Farnham, Surrey, as a 
Missionary to South Africa, where he is also to be 
the Principal of an Institution at Hankey, for the 
education of the children of the Society’s Mission- 
aries, and the instruction of pious and intelligent 
Hottentots as Netive Teachers. 


DEPARTURE OF MISSIONATIES, &c. 


On Tuesday, May the ‘9th, Mr. Thomas Salinon, 
Printer, with Mrs. Salmon, sailed from Ports- 
mouth, England, in the ship Brittannia, Capt. 
Bourchier, for Bombay; Mr. S. is appointed (Prin- 
ter) to the Mission Station at Surat. * * 

On Friday, May 27th, the ship Woodford, Capt. 
Chapman, sailed from the Downs for India, hav- 
ing on board Mr. and Mrs. Ray, and two children, 
for Calcutta; Mr. and Miss Piffard for the same 
station; Mr. and Mrs. Beynon, Miss Dale, and 
Master Des Granges for Bellary. 


Obituary. 
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Ditd=tn this city, on the 22ad ult. Mrs. Freslove 
Adams; on the 24th alt. Mrs. Anna Bradley, widow of the 
late Mr. John Bradiey, aged 72; on the 2lst, ult. ina fit, 
Isaac Belfast Fowler a free black man. 

At Fairhaven, ov the 18th ult. John B. aged 3 years ; 
on the 23d ult. George H. aged 18 months, suns of Capt. 
James Story. 

At Woodbridge, on the 13th uh. after a short but dis- 
tressing illness, Mrs. Sarah Hotchkiss, wife of Mr. Dan- 
iel H. aged 79. 

At Middletown, Mr. George Clinton, 31, a native of 
W ovdbridge. 

At Berlin, on the 21st ult. after a short illness, Doct. 
Jossan M. Waro, 43. 

At Albany, on the 10th inst. Roger Skianer, Esq. Dis- 
trict Judge of the United States for the Northern Diswiet 
ef New-York. 

At German Flatts, N. ¥. Mr. Daniel Yeomans, 76, for- 
merly of Lebanon, Conn. 

At Charleston, S.C. on the 17th ult. Caarnnns Co- 
TESWORTU PinKNey, a distinguished Hero of ue Kevo- 
lution, and an euhghtened Staesman. 

At Nor ch, Mrs. Anna Thomas, 59, wife of Mr. T 
L. Tiomas; Mrs. Mary Case, 45, wife of Mr. Catvia 
Case, 

At Plainfield, Mrs. Eliza Eaton, 26, wife of Dr, William 
P. Eaton, of Norwich. 

At Wethersfield, Mr. Uziel Adame, 57, ' 

At Rye, (N. ¥.) on the 23d July, Mr. Alanson Lines, 
son of Mr. Benjamin Lines, of this city, aged 2. 
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POETRY. 
2 
CONSIDER MY MEDITATION. Ps. v. 1. 


When roses fall on wither’d leaves, 
When rainbows vanish in the sky, 

When beauty’s cheek disease receives, 
And airy shadows fly : 

Are not the spells of fancy fleeting ? 

Are there not truths the bosom beating ? 





‘ Sighs to the pulse are passion’s tones, 
“ears to the eye are feeling’s rills, 
Stars, set they not in wisdom’s zones ? 
Mists, leave they not the hills ? 
Echoes to bells are they not broken ? 
Is not our life of each a token ? 


All that we see, of all we hear, 
In gladness, woe, in sight or dream, 
Whispers that Heaven is glory’s sphere,— 
Eternity, life’s stream : 
Dark is the mind by error shaded! 
Cold is the heart by sickness faded ! 


Erewhile the sun of love remains, 

The calm of hope breathes o’er life’s wave, 
The happy link, Religion’s chains, 

And wear them in the grave: 
Heaven's King the slumbering dust awaketh, 
And all the good to glory taketh. 








CHRISTIAN HUMILITY. 


The following Extract, from the private Diary of the 
celebrated Brainerd, coutains one of the finest pictures 
of genuine Christian humility any where to be met with. 

“God has made me willing,” says Mr. B. “ to do any 


thing that I can do consistent with truth for the sake of 


peace, that [ might not be a stumbling and offence to oth- 
ers. For this reason, [can cheerfully forego and give 
up, what I verily believe, after the most mature and im- 
partial search, is my riglit, in some instances. God has 
given me that disposition, that if this were the case, that 
a man has dove me an hundred injuries, and I (though 
ever so much provoked to it) have done him one, | feel 
disposed, and heartily willing, humbly to confess my fault 
to him, and on my Knees to ask forgiveness of him, 
though, at the same time, he should justify himself in all 
the injuries he has done me, and should only make use of 
my humble coulession to blacken my character the more, 
and represent me as the only person guilty ; yea, though 
he should, as it were, insult me, and say, he kuew all this 
before, and that 1 was making work for repeatance.” 


-_— 


Every thinking man will look around him, when he re- 
flects on his situation in this world; and will ask, ** What 
will meet my case ? Whatis it that L want? What will sat- 
isfy me? | look at the nicH—and LT see Ahab, in the 
nidst of all his riches, sick at heart for a garden of herbs ! 
I see Dives, after all his wealth, lifting up his eyes in hell, 
and begging for a drop of water to cool the rage of his 
sufferings! I see the rich fool summoned away, in the 
very moment when he was exulting ia his hoards! U1 
look at the wisE—lI see Solomon, with all his wisdom, 
acting like a fool ; and 1 know, that if I possesed all his 
wisdom, were I left to myself, I should act ashe did. I 
sce Ahithopel, with all his policy, hanging himself for 
vexation! If] turn to men of PLEAsURE—I see that the 
very sum of all pleasure is, that it is Satan’s bed into 
which he casts his slaves! L+see Esau selling his birth- 
right for a mess of poitage! Lsee Solomon, after all his 
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{ enjoyments, leaving his name a scandal to the church to 


the latest age! If I think of honour—take a walk in 
Westminster Abbey—there is the end of all inquiry... 
There [I walk among the mighty dead! There is the 
winding up of human glory! And what remains of the 
greatest man of my country ’—A boasting epitaph !— 
None of these, then, can satisfy me! I must meet death 
—I must meet judgmeut—I must meet God—I must meet 
eternity.” 





As Noah's dove could find no rest for the sole of he: 
foot, so the spirit of God finds no residence in the beart 
that is deluded in-sin. 





There is not a dark corner of the heart but the word of 
God will penetrate, and make surprising, aud in many ca- 
ses unwelcome discoveries. 





AN AGED SAILOR CONVERTED. 


An old sailor, who was very ragged, and whose white 
head spoke the lapse of many years, was leaning against 
& post in conversation with another sailor. A member of 
the Bethel Upion spoke to them, and particularly invited 
the old man to attend the prayer meeting. His Compan- 
ion, having heard the nature of the invitation, said, 
“ Thomas, go in!—Come ! come! man, go into the mee- 
ting ; it wont hurt you.” “ Puh! pul!” eried the old 
seaman, “I should not know what to do with myself. I 
never go tochurch or prayer meeting ; besides Lany too 
old. I am upwards of seventy, and am very wicked, and 
I have always been so; it is too late for me to begin; it 
is of no use ; all is over with me—T must go to the devil.’’ 
After a moment’s pause, the member looking with pity 
upon the old veteran, whose hard, weather-beaten face 
bore proof of seeing much service, answered—“ You are 
the very man the prayer meeting is held for.” ‘“ How 
so,’ (with much surprise,) “‘ because Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save the chief of sinneis.” “ When 
young, I suppose,” said the friend, “ you were tempted to 
think it would be time enough to become religious when 
you came to be old.” “ Al! that Idid.” “ Now you 
are old, you say it istoo late. Listen no longer to these 
suggestions ; come with me; no time is to be lost, for Je- 
sus is wailing to save you, poor sinner, or he would have 
semt you to that place where hope never comes, before 
this; your sins deserved it.” His companion then said, 
** Thomas go to the prayer meeting. You have need, at 
your time of life, to prepare to dic.” He attended the 
prayer meeting, and has been since seen there on almost 
all occasions. About a fortnight after he was asked, 
“Well, my aged friend, do you think you are too much 
in years to be saved; too old in sin for the blood of 
Christ to cleanse you.”’ ‘ No, sir,” said he, * bless God, 
I do feel a blessed hope, which | would not give up for 
worlds ; a hope which encourages me to think that God 
will be merciful to me, and pardon me, old sinner as | 
am.”’—.Mar iner's Mag. 

————EEEEE EERE 
NOTICE. 

The Semi-annual meeting of the Directors of the Do- 
mestic Missionary Society of Connecticut, will be held at 
the vestry of the North Church in New-Haven on Tues- 
day the 13th inst., at4o’clock P. M. 

LEONARD BACON, Secretary. 

New-Haven, September 3d, 1825. 








A meeting of the Auxiliary Missionary Society of this 
city, will be held in the Lecture Room of the North 
Clurch, on Tuesday evening, Sept. 6th, at 7 o'clock. A 
general attendance is requested. 
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